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The following pages were written many nwnthi ago, wken 
I was not a Member of the House of Commons. The pan^ 
mount interest excited by another subject earned their pub- 
lication to be delayed, but scarcely any aUeration has been 
made in them, exc^t where the difference of date mahes 
a variation in the expression necessary* 

WdKtworth, September, 1832. 



TO THE 



LANDOWNERS OF ENGLAND. 



Fbllow Countrymkk, 

It is my desire to invite your attention 
to a question, the importance of ^hich is 
acknowledged by all^ though few^ perhaps, 
estimate it as highly as I do. 

I address myself to you^ because it is through, 
and by you^.that the alterations which appear 
to me essaitialzto the welfare of the country^ 
must be effected. Any. material change in a 
system of laws, deemed by a < consideraUe 
branch of the community conducive to its pros- 
perity and security, ought rather to be carried 
into effect by the consent of that branch, than 



in the fonn of a triumph over it ; and notwith- 
standiog the interval^ which seems to separate 
the opinions of men, conoeming the Com 
Trade, we need not despair of this result. That 
it must be attained, however, through appeals, 
(perhaps frequently made) to the good sense, 
and, I may ^d, to the good feelings of men, 
rather than by any overt attack upon opinions 
which others may consider as prejudices ; but 
which they themselves isegard as well founded, 
I am thoroughly persuaded. I . am moat 
anxious^ therefore, that you should consider, 
whether you have seriously amd 'Comprehen- 
sivety examined die validity of tl»ese 'epinions^ 
ao4 whether the arguments, by wIhcIi they are 
defended, are sound or unsound; These are 
qmfm%imB}0£ the utoiost .impoilanGe to eur 
wriviigtatltlegitinnte.ooiiiidusMn • 

iJSwppo^rit.weDe. broadly and mkeAly a»> 
serted, hj some, ^sfneculative winter on politics; 
tfif^ it 9^: beneficialto a iiation, or, in ol&ef 
¥^^^^. V^» ^e individuals ridu> cecnpose (he 
nation* to pay a.^igh pricefor its «ub(Msteiicej 
wp|ild:Bii>fc 4uc]| SiniasseBtaea eaoite the surprise 



of his readers, and would they not expect thit 
a proposition, so repugnant to the general 
feelings of mankind, so (appcffently, at least) 
ineonsigtent with coBMuon sense, and so adverse 
ta tl» s^rtt' of every liumane and- enlightened 
l^islatore, was to be upbdd, mmtnaai^niy hj 
authority, but by plain and 'unai^swerable 
reasoning ? They would expect him to demons 
Mmte, not^^tkAt a higb price of subsisteite was^ 
beneficial to ^ttj particular* ^class^ and « that, 
thMugh that ^lass, the rest of the community 
would be indirectly benefited, hvA that ishe 
nation at lai^e ^was so immediately ioterceted 
in malintaining it, that his propolsition (paflrat- 
dociical as it ndgfat appemr at first sight,) tisoidd 
be proved, by investigation, to^ be an undemablo 
tnvtk. Such,, however, is the pr^pomtipn which 
affirms the -wisdom of the Corw Laws. Thei 
first ol^t'ofitb^se laws istoratsei tbc price of 
corA above its^ natuml level ; <tiidr next, and 
ultimate object^ is to raise the itafue ef laiid^ 
The employment of the agrieifhunil ^population 
is stated 'by some^ta be another object in idew*;' 
but diis is .evidendy a coBateral akid incidental ' 
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one, as the arguments used in their favour bear 
only upon the others. 

The supporters of them say, that it is wisie so 
to raise the price of corn, and the Value of land ; 
and, moreover, that it is just. These are the 
points, which it seems to me, that you have not 
investigated with that impartiality which be- 
comes ' your station . in the community. The 
Com Law is said to be just, because the land- 
owner is liable to charges, from which other 
classes of the people are exempt. He alone is 
liable, it is said^ to highway rates,^ to county 
rates, to poor rates ; in short, to all local taxa- 
tion, and, therefore^ it is just that artificial 
means should be taken, in order to raise the 
value of his property.* In this, as in every 
other argument, the truth of the premises must 
be' ascertained, before we admit the soundness: 
of the conclusion. In the first place, then, is it 
true, that the landowner alone is liable to all this 
local' taxation? That, in a great * degree, it 
falls ultimately upon the real property of the' 
country, no ' doubt can be entertained ; hut 
there is a material difference between its falling' 



upon real property, and its falling upon. land. 
JLand^ in the sense, in which only it can be used, 
in order to justify the conclusion, means, .that 
land only which is employed in producing 
corn ; but this is by no means the only species 
of real property upon which these local charges 
fall. On the contrary, they fall uj)on land 
devoted to permanent pasture ; upon . land 
covered with wood, upon land covered with 
buildings, upon tythe, and upon other descrip- 
tions of property, as navigation dues, tolls of 
various kinds^ &c.^ which are scarcely at all 
connected with what is ordinarily called land. 
But it. is said^ that the land appropriated to the 
growth of corn bears a larger proportion of 
these charges than the other species of real 
property. That this may be the case, in some 
districts, will not be disputed, but in others it is 
quite the reverse. Admitting, however (which 
I do not), that it is in the main true, it by no 
means follows that the corn growing land is en- 
titled to any special favour. The mere circum- 
stance of the owners of this description of land, 
being the most extensive proprietors, is no 
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stipgatamfk for bestowing ' upon' many peculiar 
protection* It i» prcAably the cause of our 
h»fiag obtained k ; but may it iif>t bare been 
conceded to our influence ratber thau to our 
$0fgmfentB ? Supposing it, however, to be just, 
that ebmpeiisationr sfaouM be made to tbe kind- 
own^r, for the exclusive charges which the com- 
munity hw thrcmu upon hiu^^supposiug this 
proposition to be true in the abstract — concede 
the justice of the compensatioor-^^^nd^ even 
then, it will not foUow that the compensation 
ought to be made, by raising the prices of corn, 
and of bread. Yet this is the mode of com- 
pensation that has belen adopted. If compensa* 
tion ou^ht in justice to be made, it ought to be 
made by those classes (if any such there are^) 
which, are improperly relieved from the charges 
which oppress the landowner. It is notorious, 
however^ that this is not the case. The high 
price of corn does not fiili exclusively upon < any 
peculiarly 'fiivoured classes; it falls upon the 
entire community, and not less upon the land* 
owners and agriculturists than upon th^ other 
industrious classes. 



First of all, let as examine the case df Ih6 
labourer in husbandry. 

Look at his habits and circtimstanoeth->' 
consider how large* a portion of his slemder 
income is expended in the purdiase of bread 
and flour — and can any of you arriye at the 
conclusion that he is benefited by enhanc-^ 
ing the price of com ? _ So fiar is this from 
being the case^ that, probably^ ihare is hardly 
ft class of labourers more interested in haying 
corn cheap, than those who are engaged in 
husbandry; because there is none that spends 
so much, comparatively, upon the necessaries, 
and so little upon the comforts, or the luxuries 
of life. It is alleged, however that they are 
interested in keeping tip the price of corn ; 
because, if corn were cheaper, there would 
be less demand for agricultural - labour, a por^ 
tion of the labourers would be thrown out of 
work, and wages would &11. 

That this may be the result in particular 
cases, will not be dented; but let us consider 
whether these cases are not exceptions to, 
rather than examples of, the general rule. As 
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one of the mo$t obvious effects of a high price 
of corn, is to force the cultiyation of unpro- 
doctive soils, let us assume^ for instance, (that^ 
under favour of a price of 10s. a bushel for 
wheat/ a considerable tract of waste land, of 
inferior quality — say 10,000 acres, is enclos- 
ing and bridging into cultivation ; that the 
consequent deinand for labour in the. neigh- 
bourhood exceeds the supply, and that wages 
rise there from 12$/ to ISs. a week;- — suppose, 
now, that wheat falls to Ss. a bushel, that Ss. a 
bushel will not pay for the improvements^ 
and that their progress is arrested ; the demand 
for labour is suddenly diminished^ and wages 
fall to their previous rate of I2s. a week. In 
this case, it will . not be disputed that the fall 
in the price of corn., will be hurtful to the 
labourers in the vicinity ; because, with wheat 
at 10s. a bushel, and wages at I8s. a week, 
the labourer has a weekly surplus of 1 Is. 4d. 
above the price of two thirds of a bushel, 
which may be considered as about the average 
consumption of a labourer's family ; vt'hereas, 
with wheat at Ss., and wages at 12^., his 
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weekly surplus is only 6s. Sd. This casej 
however, ^ is obviously an exception to . the 
ordinary state of things; it is an example of 
a forced and occasional demand, in the first 
instance, for labour, a lai^e portion of which 
is, after all, not strictly agricultural/ and, in 
the next, of a sudden contraction of that de- 
mand. It is a case of the Extension of cultiva- 
tion that frequently occurred. during the war, and 
has thereby become one of the data from which 
general conclusions have been drawn ; but it has 
no conniexion whatever with that gradual and 
silent improvement of land already in cultivation, 
which will go on as long as the numbers and en- 
joyments of the people encrease, however low the 
price of corn may be, provided the resources of 
the cultivator are not crippled by the exactions 
6f the Government, or his spirit broken by the 
demands of the landlord. It is a case that 
cannot operate permanently in this, if in any 
country ; but, nevertheless, it is the only case 
in which the agricultural labourer can be 
benefited by a high price of com. Other 
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labourers nia)r be benefited precisely in the 
same ' manlier, and by the •Operation of amlo- 
gous causes. The iveaver, or the miner, may 
be tem{k)rarily ben^ted by a sudden rise in 
the price of cloth^ or: of iron^ and a consequent 
rise in the wages of weavefts, <xt of miners;* 
it would, however, be extremely illogical to 
affirm that it was | permanently advantageooft 
to either of these classes of labourers to raise 
the price of cloth, or of iron, by measures 
calculated to restrict the supply of those indis- 
pensable articles^ and it is equally illogicaJ 
to affirm; that the ploughman is benefited by 
a law which raises the price of bread, by 
causing a scanty supply of com. In the case 
of a restricted supply of iron, the ultimate 
advantage, if any, wfmid accrue to the owners 
of iron mines, and in that of cloth to those of 
wool, or bf sheep ; aud so, in the case of com, 

* Whether this rise of price be occasioned by an en* 
creased consumption, or by a diminished supply, is, in this 
view, perfectly immaterial, as, in either case, the waiges of 
the producers will experience a temporary rise.. 
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life o#ner of land alone cm idlimately be 
ten^fited, and eres he is fiur less benefited 
dUm is ixmuaod^ supposed. 
-' Now^ if it be an error that the &rtmii^ 
labourer; considered as a class, is benefited 
by an arrtificial enhancement of the price of 
corn, it is wdl worth enquiring into the origin 
of this error ; but, in, pursuii^ this enquiry, 
ire must not lose sight of one of the most effi- 
cacious principles of the human m]nd-r-4he 
association of ideas; The tendency which 
this principle has to connect in our minds, as 
cause and effect, iAea^^ between which there 
is no' essential connexion, inclines me to sus- 
pect that the opinion in question may have 
been generated in the following manner. 

During the period which embraces the close 
of the last, and the commencement (tf the 
present century, corn frequently bore a high 
price, occasioned partly by natural, partly by 
artificial causes; great enclosures, drainages, 
and other agricultural improvements, were the 
consequence. Hence arose, in th^ extensive 
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districts where they were progressing, an 
unusual demand for labour — hence a rise in 
wages — Whence the opinion that the condition 
of the labourers was permanently and generally 
prosperous — ^and hence the supposition that 
high prices, and the prosperity of the labourers, 
were inseparably and necessarily connected. 
A very small share of reflection, however, is 
requisite to convince us, that though the 
prosperity of the labourers, (a point by no 
means established,) and a high price of corn, 
may have been contemporaneous, the latter was 
not the cause of the former, except with the 
aid and through the intervention of conco- 
mitant causes, which cannot be again brought 
into operation. The concurrence of these other 
causes, must be constantly borne in mind. 
It must never be forgotten, that, if the labourer 
did enjoy prosperity at that period, there were 
many other causes, besides dear corn, that 
contributed to it ; among other, the unceasing 
demand for men to supply our various mili- 
tary establishments, which may be exemplified 
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by the fact, that, in the latter years of the war, 
the price given for substitutes in the militia, 
in some agricultural counties, varied from £35. 
to £50. Notwithstanding, however, all these 
causes, the prosperity of the labourer, even in 
those days, is a point not yet sufficiently esta- 
blished. Most earnestly, therefore, do I en- 
treat you to investigate the .following ques- 
tion dispassionately. 

Did the period of the so called agricultural 
prosperity, which is supposed to have reached 
its highest pitch in the year 1810, really 
bring comfort into the cottage of the labourer ? 
Did it give him a greater command over 
the first necessary of life? Did it enable 
him to obtain something beyond the neces- 
saries of life, and thusito raise himself in- the 
scale of society ? To those landowners who took 
advantages of the times, and to those tenants 
whose landlords did not, I know well that it 
brought wealth ; but whether it brought comfort 
to the labourer, except in districts where enclo^ 

sures, or other improvements, which cannot be 

• • . .» 

repeated, were in actual progress, is a very: 
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difTereiit question. * It i^ nevertheless^, a 
question which must be solved^ before we caa 
determine whether s^doultural prosperity can 
he truly predicated <i»f that period of our 
history. Summon, therefore, into your pre. 
S0i^e,r the men who are 4^]d enough ,to c^- 
xjnember those lii{[ies> ;^ who ^m botib. aUe 
and willing to giye you an. account g^ their 
then condition. Let* these enquiries be « made 
10 Ti^iiHis .sitpirtions. Make them in districts 
of ^ encloiwre--rTmake them in districts ^f 
^pm fi0ki^~make them in the Norths and ,in 
the middle, and in the South of Eugladpid^ 
^ucludftDg only those particular ^pots where 
««eh improTemente..were in actual progjr^, ^ 
wkm on^ finished, canaot be repeated* If 
your ;efiqui)des are so conducted^ I am muQh 
mia|ake%^ if Jpu vviU not find that the boasted 



J *,The drainage and allotment c^ the fens in Lincoln- 
shire, the enclosure of the wolds in the East Riding of 
YoVkshire, and of the downs in Sussex and ' Wiltdbife, 
acQ 4}periilionfs,itbat^liaye pen^^d, never to return. There 
can be no repetition of these extraordinary sources of de- 
mand for a species of labour usually (though not with rery 
jMrtet proprkity):terme4 agricuHural. 
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period of agricttltural prosperity was^ to the 
labourer, a season of distress — and the one, 
during which he began to fall from his former 
itation to that lower conditiixi, to which we 
uow see Mm reduced in many paria of 
England. 

I am well aware^ that this opinion is at var 
nance; with those that are promulgated by 
some of the advocedies of a lugh pcice of com. 
You mtst, therefore, bear with me a little, 
while I entreat you to make some . comparisons 
between wages and prices, for which I wmt 
refer you, not to taradkion&l, but to documen- 
tary, eyidence. 

Dming the ten yeiurs that elsq^ised fbom 
the year 180^, to the year 1814^ both^.^i^t 
cliisiye, the. lo¥^t. yearly^ average of w4i0at 
was *&$. 2d^ a bushd, (in 1807 ;) the highest 
was Ibs^ Sd.. (in 181^;) the mean price is 
128. 5rf. ; while the average of the whole pe- 
riod is 11^. 6d. Now it appears, from accounts 
kept in different and remote districts, which 
I have had an opportunity of examiaing, tliat 
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in one* of them, which is partly a manu- 
facturing country, the highest wages given to 
agricultural labourers, during the abovemen- 
tioned period, was 15s. a week, (in 1813,) and 
the lowest lis. a week. From 1814, to 1824, 
they were generally 13s. or 14s., and oqcar 
sionally 15s., never falling below 13s. Since 
1824, they have been at l4s. and 15s/ In 
another districtf (purely agricultural) the wages 
of farming labourers^ from 1 809, to 1815, were 
12s. a week, and • those of women^ 5s. ; in 
1830, they were '12s., and those of women, 
4s. 6d. In a third, j: purely agricultural -dis* 
trict, the highest wages given in the month of 
May, since the commencement of the war in 
1803, were 14s. a week (in 1812, 1813, and 
1814,) and the lowest 9s. (in 1823.) The 
highest average price of wheat, in the same 
period, was in 1812 ; the lowest in 1822. 



* The most southern part of the West Riding of York- 
shire. 

t Cleveland, in the remotest part of the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, 

X In Northamptonshire* 
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''' Let us now make some coitaparison between 
these wages and prices. • '- The weekly con- 
sumption of wheat in a labourer's family, con- 
sisting of himself, his wife^ and three children^ 
Inay be stated at about two»thirds of a bushel, 
the amount of their enjoyments will^ therefore, 
depend, aeteris paribus, apon the excess of 
&e weekly wages, above the price of two- 
thirds of a bushel of wheat. Now, that excess 
was the greatest in 1814, viz. 7$. 11^. ; and 
the least in 1810; Is. 2d. It will, however, be 
safer to draw our conclusions from periods of 
a moderate length, than from single . years* 
Five years are, probably, as fair a period as^ 
can be chosen, and the year 1810^ (as the 
point of the highest all^fed agricultural pros- 
perity,) will not impropiirty be laken as the 
centre year of one of these periods. Gom- 
]iaring then the wages, as stated in the an-> 
nexed Tables, (iu which the wages are those 
given in Nortiiamptonshire, and the prices 
those for all England,) with the price of two- 
thirds of a bushel of wheat, it appears^ diat 
in the first period of five years, ending with 

c 
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1807, the av^age exoess of tike weekly wages, 
al>ove the price of two-thirds of a bushel of 
whoat, ampurvtec) to 4s, Id!.; in the second 
period, ending with ljS12, it was 2s. lOd. ; in 
&e third, ending with 1817, it was As. 84^; in 
the fourth, ending with 1822, it was 5^. lOd. ; 
and in the last, ending with 1827, it was 6$. 4d. 
It nece^arily follows from this statement, thsit 
ih^ . period, which is uniformly cited as that 
of the greatest agricultural prosperity^ was 
precisely that^ in which the surplus^ income of 
the labourer was the smallest, and, conse- 
qiuently<, that^ in ^isbioh the comforts <>f the 
agrijGulti^ral ^population were -the most abridged. 
Nor is thi«i <ionclusion derived from aiiy pe- 
coliftr mode of ipresenting the data firpn^ which 
it is 4rawp ; for tbe^iesult will be the same, 
whether w6 contemplate single years, -or cydes^ 
of fiye years.,; < and whether, tho^ cycles are 
distinct^ ea^ <from the pveceding one, <or:only 
"varying by theaddition to, an4 exclusion ftoo}, 
each cycle,. -of a single year. In. whatever. 

*. hrhe ttMOe itlleretice is ^docible frtoia accounts whiteh I 
haye seen of the WQ,ges ^ven during the sfame period, in the 
south western parts of Surrey. 
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wiay we vfew th^ casie, it tbllows, that, with 
Ibe eicc^ptioQ of the &mine of 1801^ thie tera 
of 1810 must hay^ been the most un&iyxMiraJble 
to the labouiisr in husbandry that has .eccuirred 
since the close of the last century. 

Having cpnildered the effects of high piiee 
upon the great mass of the agricultural popu* 
lation, con^ting of labouracs^ let me tiowjcaU 
your attention to the situation in which yotir* 
tenantry, the owaers qf Arming stock, hav€i 
bean placed by, or^ at leasts jiotwithatanding 
the auccesslYe Conn Bills which have passed 
since t&e peace. The object of the law of 
1815, was to keep the average price of wheat' 
at> or as near as possible to SQs. a quartiar/ 
below which it was stated by 4he witnesses, 
and admitted by the Committee of the House 
of Commons, in lJ614, that wheat (supposing 
tl^ existii^ rents to be continued) could pot 
be produced in England. To this Bill I gave 
my assent ; and of all the important questions 
upon which I >voted, in the course of the 
twebty-^five years; dumig ^whioh, with one 
short interval, I have sat in Parliament, it is 

c2 
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the oaly one upon which I regret the part 
that I took. I am^ iand have been for many 
years satisfied, that that measure was founded 
upon the liiost erroneous v principles, and 
that it has been attended by the most dis- 
astrous consequences. In this place allow 
rae to draw your attention solely to the effects 
which it produced ^upon- your tenants. - Re^ 
lying upon the . wisdom, and ^ upon» the pdwer 
of the L^slature, they were- induced by it 
to expect those prices for their produce, = which* 
tbe law; and the • proceedings which led to 
its enactment, held out as the . prices of grain- 
td be maintained in this country. They en- 
tered upon,, and continued upon farms, 'the 
rents of .which were founded' upon the prices 
held out I to ,. them ' by an Act t of ' Earliaraen;t. 
If prices rose to an' extravagant height, as 
they did in 1817, in consequence of the de- 
ficient harvest !of 1816^ the expectations of the 
farmers and.' land ^valuers ; were, raised still 
higher; while, on the other hand, .if they fell 
below the Piarliamentary standard; .the fell; 
was attributed to some accident^al and tran-/. 
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sient cause, and was disregarded ia . fixing 
rents^ both by the landlord, the valuer, and 
the tenant. 

During the interval, from 1815 to 1823^ the 
farmer experienced the most extraordinary 

m 

fluctuations in the price of his merchandize, 
fluctuations arising from the variations of the 
seasons, but aggravated by the state of the law^ 
vi^hich either rigorously prohibited, or indis- 
criminately admitted foreign com.* What, 
however, I am particularly anxious to direct 
your attention to, is the utter inefficiency of the 
law to accomplish either of its two purposes, of 
protecting the farmer from too low, and the. 
consumer from too high a price. In the Spring 
of 1817, wheat sold at 120^.. a quarter; in the 
Winter of 1821— 2, it sold at less than 40«. a 
quarter; the average of the year! 1817 being 
94^., and that of 1822 being 43^. The highest 
price in Oxford, at Lady-day, 1817, was 148s. ; 
at Michaelmas, 1820, 66«. ; at Michaelmas, 

* I purposely omit all reference to the Currency Ques- 
tion ; not because I disregard its effects, but because it does 
not apply exciudvely, or even peculiarly, to corn. 

c3 
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|«S2, 52*. a quarter. The cotisequetic* of tfti^ 
state of thirigd canndt hstve ^tapid yoiit- r^ol- 
lection. Great difficulties had been ftlt by the 
agriciittutel interest iti 1814^ 19, aftd 16; but 
the diffi(^ul1ies of d.11 former J^ears Wei-e sur- 
passed by the distre^ of the Winter of 1821—2. 
The idsoltency of tenants, at this period, was 
unparallelled in the ifi^fory of the agricultural 
classes, and the inefficatcy of the Aet of 1815 
\9Bs sd universally acknowledged, that ah altera- 
tion in the law was made in the Session of 
1833 ; but the alteration being contingent upon 
circumstances which never occurred^ no perma- 
nent practical change t6ok place till the jear 
1828^ when the pre^nt dysteni was adopted. 
During the period, therefore, from 1815 to 
1828, the prohibitory isystem of 1815 was in 
virtual operation. How far it secured you from 
a diminution of rental, your tenants from in- 
solvency, and your estates from injury, every 
landowner in England can testify. I am here, 
however, principally entreating your considera- 
tion of the effects produced upon the agricul- 
tural capital of the country. Year after year. 
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the value of the farmer's produce had been 
dimiui^ifig, till k fdil to litde more than half 
the price at which ParUament considered that be 
could be remunerated for \m industry. Year 
after year^ he was deluded by fallacious hopes, 
excited by the law itself ; his rent was paid out 
of his capitdiy insteistd of out of his profits^ till 
that capital became inauiiipient for the propei 
cultivation of the land, and then you yourselves 
b^;an to feel the calamity^ by which many of 
your tenantry had been already overwhelmed*^ 
Compare, then, the situation of that tenantry^ 
under the protection of the Corn Law of 1815, 
with what it probably would have been, bad the 
trade been avowedly free ; or if you had been 
contented with the protection aflbrded by the 
law of 1804, under which it would have been 
practically free. Prices would, indeed, have 

* It csmnot be alleged, that these disasters, \^ whiob 
landlords and tenants participated, were occasioned by the 
want of adequate protection ; for, during the whole of this 
period, tbeir interests were protected by that yery law, 
which, at the time of its enactment, was considered suf- 
ficient for its purpose by those who went great lengths in 
favour of the protecting system. 

c 4 
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lowered, but no. sacb. extravagant .hopes .would 
have been excited,] no; »ii€h erroneous calcula- 
tions woutd have been niade; rents would have 
fallen to a level corresponding with tlie^ price of 
grain, the. agricultural capital of .the country 
would have been unimpaired, and the land 
would :haye remained) in* a better state of cul- 
tivation. . Your noifiinBl rentals ' might have 
been diminished, but your rents would have 
been collected with facility, and you would not 
have been driven, time after time, to the 
wretched expedient of returning a per centage 
to your tenants at each successive audit, in 
order to induce them to remain on their farms, — 
an expedient, which proclaims to your fellow 
citizens, that those who resort to it, are in the 
habit of demanding froin their tenants a larger 
rent than they are capable of paying. Nothing, 
I must confess, is more distressing to me, than 
to witness these half-yearly annunciations of 
this mis-called liberality of certain portions of 
the landed interest. Has it never struck you, 
fellow citizens, that this proceeding is no evi- 
dence of liberality, but rather of extortion ; that 
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the return: of part of the rent may be proper, 
when called for by temporary calamity^ by the 
efiects of flood, or storm, or by sonie accidental 
misfortane overwhelming a particular tenant, or 
class of tenants-; but that, when resorted; to 
habitually^ it is not to be justified ; that it con- 
victs those who have recourse to it of continued 
attempts to« extract from* ^tfieir tenantry a rent 
not warranted by the value of agricultural pro- 
duce ; and that, so ifar from proving the libe- 
rality of the landlord, it affords testimony of a 
very different quality. 

By some^ however, I a^ told^ that- the charges 
upon the landowners .are heavy ; that tKeir 
estates * are loaded with mortgages and family 
settlements ; that they are called^uppn to main- 
tain a. certain state in the country ; that, for 
these purposes^ their rents must be kept up ; 
and that^ to keep. up rents, corn must be dear. 
I hope that these difficulties of the landowner 
are exaggerated by imprudent advocates of the 
Corn Laws ; for, depend upon it, no im- 
partial judge can ever think that such argu- 
ments ji^tify the imposition of a heavy tax 
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opon the community. Tkat th^ Com Laws arfe 

a heavy tax, bo maa cao dodbty nor that yoii 

yoiuraelTes pay a large pcHrtiaa o£ it Do not 

flatter yourseWcs that yon escape from this 

impost. Consider what ate the habits of di« 

landed gentry^ from the smalleaft to . the nsost 

extttmsive proprietors, who reside upon their 

estates^ and derive ,thi^. incomes from the rent 

of lands occupied hy odiers. Let each indiTi-* 

dual among you enter seriously upon this en^ 

quiry. Examine your respective expenditures 

in the gross, analyse them in detail, and you 

will find that the price of com affects their 

amount uios|; materially. The wages of your 

day labourers^ whether employed upon the fium^ 

or in the garden — the wages of your menial 

servantsr— the feeding^ 'of your dogs*-*-of your 

horses— *your travelling expenses-^the repairs 

of your buildings, whether for use or recreation* 

--^the amount of all these, and other sources of 

expense^ which form the great bulk of your 

annual outlay, whether upon a large or upon a 

small scale,* is materially affected by the price 

of provisions. As far» therefore^ as you, and 
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tiioBe in your anpioy, are, eitber dtwetly, ot 
indifeetly, eonsoiners of a^cultyral produce^ 
y<Hi suffer together with the riest 6f (lie cotn^ 
munity-j— you partake of the injury you itifiicf 
upon your fellow citiz^ns^^you attg fellow ^uf^ 
ferers with them. I am far, however, from 
ootiiending^ that you derive no advantage from 
extra prices^ and their consequence^ extra rent!9 
-^you do derive an advantage, atid an tmju&^t 
advantage from tliem. Its value; however, » 
not to be measured by ihe extra rent vidiich you 
r©c«ve-^it is only a portion of the ettra rent 
that goes into your pockety for, while the extra 
rent is augmenting yout^ receipts, the extra^ 
prices are augmenting your expenditure. The 
other classes of the community have no set off 
against die injury inflicted upon them by high 
prices ; to them the loss is unaccompanied by 
the slightest compensation, so that the result of 
the modern Corn Laws is to confer only the 
fraction, of a benefit upon one, and thaty the 
wealthiest class of the nation, and to do un- 
mixed evil to every other class. • • 
It is in this last point of view that I shall 
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now proceed to: consider them ; for, injurious 
as their' ebactibeiitB -have proved to, the three 
branches df sodety : connected with. the land, 
the mischievous infiueQces which they exer- 
cise upon the manufacturing and . commercial 
interests of the ; country^ are infinitely more 
varied and extensive. I shall here consider 
only their effect upon the cost of producitig 
manufectured goods. It is very 'much the 
£cshion of the present day, to dwell upon the 
importatit functions which niachinery perfd^tds 
in the manufactories of this country ; and, 
hence, au iiiferepce iS drawn by- some persons, 
that the price of manual labour is of triflmg 
consequence to our successful competition with 
the foreigner. The^e reasoners must imagine, 
that the dense population which has grown 
up in the manufacturing districts, has, com- 
paratively, little to do with the mantifacture, 
and that the great sums which that population 
receives in the shape of wages, form no com- 
ponent part of the price of the manufactured 
article. They cannot be aware of the vast 
momentum pf manual labour that is required, 
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even for those branches of rnanufacture in which 
the efficiency of machinery is the most re- 
markable ; still less can they be aware, that, 
in some very important branches, machinery 
is scarcely at all employed. In the processes 
of spinning and weaving, mechanical power 
has indeed been applied to a great extent ; but 
the idea, that human labour has been super- 
seded by machinery, is one of the most chi- 
merical £gmcies that ever entered iiito the nvind 
of man. The result of this application of 
artificial power has rather been to augment 
the quantity, and . reduce the price of manu- 
factured goods, than to dispense with the 
agency of man in their preparation ; hence 
the comforts and enjoyments of all ranks have 
been promoted, and the^ agricultural labourer 
himself has been enabled ,to obtain articles, 
which nothing but the application of mecha- 
nical power could have brought j within bis 
reach. In other and very important manu- 
factures, however, the use of machinery is ex- 
tremely limited; and, upon these, the effect 
of an enhanced price of the first necessary of 
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life k cthe most apparenl, though, perhaps, it 
is iiot, m reality, more injurious to theiu, than 
to those branches of industry vt'hich a^oi to 
foe withdrawn fro^ its influence by the moye 
^ixleome employment of machiueryd but ipf 
which a barge part of the expenditure jpf^y be 
tiltirmately resolved iatp ^ wages of labojur. 

In order to placfe this vi^w of the neesessaiy 
effects a£ the Com Law^* more distinctly before 
you, m$iy I be i^tkmed to eg^hibit ^ome details 
of the expenses df labour, in & few. of our 
leadii^ manufactures ? 

It i^ ^ subject to which your habii^ rarely 
attract your thoughts ; fi?w of you have local 
opportunities for consf^dering it ; and I am 
afraid that I have remarked ih ^(ne ;a relup- 
tanoe .to euquire intoithe state of yoiir ma^nii- 
fiteturing and commercial countrymen. 

In the pianufa^cture of fine wooUeu cloth, 
the wages paid by th^e ttianiifi^ctufer amount 
to labout ^ per cent, upon the tot^l expesa* 
ditm*e inciurred between the pupc^ase of Hke 
wool in <the foreign port, ,$uQd the peitiod .when 
the cloth is in a s^tate M for sale ; in the ma- 
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nu&cture of linen yiurn» . the eorrespondiRg 
expenditure in wages is about 48 per oent. 

In the manufacture of estrthenware, the 
, wages paid by the manufacturer amount to 
about 40 per cent ; that is to say, in the con- 
version of the requisite quantity of clay into 
goods worth £100., £40. are paid to the work- 
men in the shape of wages. 

It is obvious^ however, that, in these three 
instances, especially in the latter, a very large 
proportion of the remaining charges is resolv- 
able into the wages of labour^ though, perhaps, 
not to so gr^t an extent as in the next in- 
stalled I am about to cite. In the manufefcc- 
ture of pig iron, the expense of labcHir upon 
the various, ingredieme employed, amounts 
to no less than 81 per cent. ; and, iu its sub- 
sequent couveraipn into bar uron, to 84 per. 
oent.* 

In fthe working of colUeries, the expensed are 
abnwt entirely resolvable, into labour ; andi 
in<cas(» wilbin my (Own .knowledge, the .wages 
actually paid, exeeed 90 per cent, upon 4fae 

'* >165 upon 200. 
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current expenditure. In the different branehes 
of the steel manufacture^ the followiug may be 
stated as the proportions per cent, which ma- 
terials and wages bear to each other. 

In Files (coarse) . . Material 50 Waffes 50 per cent. . 



Ditto (finer) - • . . . 25 

r 

Table Kniyes & Forks . . 35 

Razors . . . . : A. • i**^ JO 

Scbsors (coarse) ^.* ^ • r .. 15 

Ditto (fine) .•:•.. 4 



75 
65 
90 
85 
96 



. Great.as is the proportion which wages bear 

r 

to the direct cost oi manufacturing these arti- 
cles, it must niBver be forgotten; that by far 
the : grater part of the price of the materia} 
itself consists of wages; and, consequently, 
that almost the Entire value of our steel goods 
may be said to consist of the wages of labour. 

These are only a few specimens^ selected 
not for theiir peculiar applicability to my argu- 
ment, but because I can speak of them, either 
from my own knowledge, or^ from information- 
derived immediately from' those who; are en-; 
gaged in these branches of industry. 
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With these examples before our *eyes, surely 

it is impossible to imagine that the employment 

of machinery renders it a matter of indifference 

to our manbraicturing capitalist, whether ihie 

• • . • 

food- of ^e operative classes is dear or cheap. 

Even where machinery has been carried to the 

greatest extent, the wages of labour constitute 

a most important element in the price of manu-* 

factured goods ; and high Wages, when they are 

the result of dear provisiodpi, not of a giVwing 

idemand for labour, must ultimately tell upon 

cotmnereial prosperity. Dear provisions must, 

f' *' 
indeed^ produce one of the following effects-— 

they must either tower the condition of the 

labouter, or raise 'the rate of wages. Nobody 

dtn wish the former result; 'you must, there- 

for^, wish high wages to ' be the result of dear 

com— but if wages are high^ the price of goods 

miist be high-^but if the price of goods be 

high, our manufacturers cannot compete with 

for^eigners — ^but if they cannot compete ¥rith 

fereigners, our export trade is diminished — if 

our export ilmde is diminished^ the ^osperity 

of our manufacturing population is undermined 
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r^if th^ prp^rUy is un^^nninedi they ^will 
consume fewer pi^oi^ijsfipqs ; the dein^n^ fot 
agri<;i]Itural pi;Qdi}c& io t^e m^Qufactunng 
5(>|inti€S, will bj9 n^trijQted— th^ surplus piioduDe 
will r^eipaiii id, tt^e h^uds of the faFmer» and thi9 
ul^ino^te re§ulVwill be a fall of rj^nts^ pccausiwed^ 
bie if; remembered, by an 4>jtte[ppt to raise th^m, 
I^et this sink deepitttq.^qur minds. 

Of the. importance of the degiand for corn. W 
tl^ iXianu|acturii^ districts, and of tb^ effect 
whjch it produces upoji t|ie T«^flfare of jllie 
agricultural tff^t^, it; has ofte^ appeani^ to me 
Ibat n)£|^Dy of you are not suffiqie/itly awAce, 
Your hal^it^ do not lead you tQ tjiE^Q. tbft wiod^ 
W& c,Q]«rse of comrnerc^j. In spme of ycju^ tfe* 
opinions of olden fiqaj^s ape not yet extijjy 
^^hed;; jtbp . prejudice k still fpst^$d> that 
l^teutiffn to suf^b subjects is . inconsislieiit .wUb 
jtl^e station Qf a landed, gentlei^i^n.^ ampngotbcff^ 
prevails, a dist^te to co^iperfieajad n»anufa«^ 
i^r^, andi transitively, tq . t^^e. who are eiir 
gag^ in theoi. Sojne of you. dislike the smoke 
99d bijprte of coDOi^ftifcial tpwps; and wMsii^ 
ftrigin^lly only a m^ttf^j of t^tg, aff^Qts. .uUir 
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watety your modei of feeNng and thinking tipdn 
these sobjeeOs ; ^ome s^iti fllney, tbat iher ri^ 
^ the iliaiku-fteluiriilg and eommerddl dkcftt 
has hi^) aiid wiM hav^ a tendency tx> ifiterftr^ 
mith, and^ encroocll xip^n^ your [d^Ufeit abid 
recreations, while others^ more' serii3usly, aaid 
still more mi^lkk^ly, hkfie^ine (hat' the dense 
poputation i«4ii6ti< m eii^ettdered by thri'viiti^ 
trad<3> i» incoiisiMent with ti^lt ord^r iri the 
gov^nitmetit and contcffit'ih ttiie people whititi, 
aecdiding to theili^ areth^ pcJculiarcbaracCetv 
i&lics of an^agficultiir&l or ptt^tdral'po{nllat$(^k». 
Wheth€fr thilH last opinion still maiut^nrrte 
gt^iK), I know ilot'; biit I knoW Ifyat it is one 
thi^ hits bisen enfteftaihed and prdMuIgiit^' in 
very high qtsa^ek^amOng yd#; and I abv^quilfe 
certain thM^ tM^i aiid othc^^ opSttidns^ aacF ft^r*^ 
ifigs, operelte strongly t6#&iids dtV^tiing^ ybi!Ar 
atteiitfon ft^ the- interi$$r (ifM' we hai^, ad^a 
body, ill tite activity of eVe^ wo¥kiiif^^and 
ei)«ntidg-hoMe ih Bi»minglra;m ai^ Livetpoofe' 
f^^ I, thet^fyr^y he tajtihgt tdo gfeM a 
liberty i»>stfttihg'One'oi^ tm> Ulitsif relktire tb 
m^ trnxrl^ of »6n)e p6Jrt«M of the interndfr cMli 
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trade, i^vhich ;may , serve to :diBpIayj in the 
clearest *light, the interest that; the owners of 
land^ property have in augmenting: the num- 
bers and . the comforts of their; manuiacturing 
fellow subjects. ..I confine myself to fd^cts within 
my qwh observation. 

I The clothing districts of the ;W!est f Rising of 
Yorkshire export their - man ufactuiies by the 
TiversAire and C^der; and, while that; naviga- 
tion transmits the produce of their : industry to 
other parts ; of Great Britain, and to ; foreign 
countries, it; furnishes ' their inhabitants with 
iCom im{^rted ; from the East -Riding -and the 
Northern parts of Lincolnshire. The '^ annual 
average quantity ' of corn which. ; thus, ^^ascends 
the : Aire alid , Calder, for the supply ; 6i the 
closing districts, anjouuts to 842^000 ' quarters, 
whilst 100,000 quarters are sent up the river 
,Dun for the ; consumption of Sheffield and its 
populous neighbourhood. These 942,000 quar- 
ters, about half of .which, is estimated to. consist 
^ of .wheats cannot; be ; produced ^ by the cultivation 
,of much :less; than^^the sauie^ number of ; acres, a 
jsuriace. equal in;extent ,to the county of Sussex* 
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Nowy to put an extreme case ; suppose some 
convulsion of nature were to annihilate • Leeds 
and Slieffield, with their appendant towus 
.and villages,, it is obvious, that the 942,000 
acres, appropriated to their maintenance,; must 
be thrown ^ out of cultivation. Consequent 
upon the abandonment of these lands,: would 
be the diminution of the rept of the contiguous 
lands, then of lands somewhi^t more remote, 
and, ultimately, . of : land generally. But*, if 
such would be the result of the destmcction of 
this , market for agricultural produce, it fol- 
lows, that measures, which tend to restrict 
it, either: by diminishing the number,; or 
by i abridging the comforts of the people, have 
a corresponding . tendency to : diminish the de- 
:mand.for agricultiiral produce, and, ultimately, 
.to injure the proprietors of land. That. some 
temporary advantage may 'accrue ! to the-land- 
owner frdnii an artificial enhancement) of the 
.price of com, I am far from, denying ; though, 
/or reasons already, stated, I believe, that, even 
thi9 advantage. is much less than is generally 
rimagined; but: that his solid and t permanent 
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^Ait commmaty:^ is a propMitiiNi> wfaicb^ it 

apjpwis to Dae, thd< no «i«i oao 4(Kibt, who 

liw token €fien a ^aimiy view of die prpgran 

of tins ris^ioii. CompSLte llve^ ndtftnees td 

agriMltinre tti Stt{g(atid, dtftim^ tke eftrKer|iwt 

^the e^hli^nlhjeedtury, when it ^nas foiMeved 

by ^ bMRfrty mf the expon t>f emu, mth 

those whicb ft mtde ia the su€CMdi»g perkNi, 

mhm tiMf bounty haMt virtualty eesisiei, and 

^eir the iown trade ^vas piadkatty fi«e ; and 

tlie result will pWN^toim tbe mofst superiority 

<)f the encours^ment alKMrded by a thmii% 

commence, iitid an encituisiAg popolatioii) of « 

that M^bich can' be aflirded by tegislatii^ 

proleetion of the least objectioimUe kmd. But 

let me entreat yoii to carry th« cc^niparisoii 

a step farther. Compare the metbtids by 

wliidi our ancestors encoanged tittage, wifldb 

tkiOse adopted by the preseal genanitioa ; they, 

indeed, gaTC a bounty on tbe export e# eovo, 

and thereby attracted to agricultore capital, 

which, without that attraction^ wduld ha¥e 
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been otfaef#ise employed; bat they did not 
enhance the price of Cora ; they did ttotf hf 
enhancing the pirice of com^ retard . the Jttt)*- 
grass dt maniifaeturing industry ; od the qon*- 
%rary, they mAde. com cheaper*-^they iilade 
it abundatit— 4hey produced an artificial vablin- 
datnce ; yoiir device has ^ been to cretkte «fi 
"aHiiicial scarcity* bw*^ I^fepir I have usei 
an Expressions which may savour somewhat 
i4 hardness. I assure you, i have no wish 
to do sa; but the misfortune of the question 
iB^ thiit, in whatever way you deal with it, 
the system^ resolves itself- into one for ^re- 
aiting an artificial scarcity ;^ Your object is 
to maintain agriculture; your mode of main^ 
taining agriculture ist to raise the price of com; 
your mode of raising the ptuce is to restrict the 
itepply of corn ; you contrive, or endeavour to 
contrive that there shall be in the market 



* Some apolo^ ' is diier for advanciug an opinion adverse 
to tbftt of Adam Smith ; but, as an argument on the ques^ 
tion would be misplaced here, I must confine myself to the 
expression of my regret, as being obliged to dissent, in this 
j)^rticiilar, from that greM; authority; \ ! 
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someniduA less cotu ttim there would be if tbe 
trade was free. You have no wish for a femine 
— ^Qobody can imi^ine it ; your characters, your 
dispositioDS^ forbid it-^but"you do wish, (or, if 
you do not, you act as if you did,) /that the 
supply of. coru, in this country, should be just 
so much (not Dotore) below what may be terjtieM 
the natural supply, ife naay pauise the j^ice: to 
rise above the natural price. The object of 
thus raising the ^prioe :of corn, is to raise the 
rent and price of land. In) this rise of the 
letting and selling price of. kpd you have an 
interest, but you'^^xkggerate this interest 
greatly. The exce^ of the artificial rent, thus 
produced above the natural rent, is not all clear 
gain to you. The artificial excess, in the price 
of bread, is a clear' loss to others; but tbe 
artificial excess, in the rent and price of land, 
is not a clear gain to you . < . 

Consider, therefore^ I beseech you, whether 
the course you are pursuing upon this important 
question, either conduces to your welfare, or 
redounds to your honour. 

I do not propose to you, to inyestigate at 
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present the anti-commerqial chanu:ter of the 
Corn Laws, their effect upon the expences of 
tiie Government, or their connexion with many 
^vils wych. oppress the country. Curious and 
ifjistruc^ve as are the views tha,t may be taken 
of them in these lights, any details, upon thqae 
bi^nc|ieS;»of the question^^^would lead me further 
than Irhayie i^ny .dispositipn ,tp proceed upofii 
this occasion* ^ Pacing .thena : over, thprefore, 
for the present, let me entreat you to reflect 
more ^seriously, than you appear to me to have 
dpn^ heretofore, upon the eflfects which a high 
pnpe ,of com produces vpon the population at 
^large, and upon the operatiouis,pf our iudustripit^ 
capitalists. Recollect, that it must either 
.al)ridgethe comforts of the former, or frustrate 
'the exertions, of the le^t^er^ Consider, whether 
y,our own welfare is proiq^oted by it. , Look 
back calmly upon the Is^t seventeen years; 
^take a, deliberate survey of the varying fortunes 
iof the : agricultural classes during that peripd. 
Apply yourselves to the, subject dispassionately. 
Assume, that the Corn Laws had effected their 
.purpose with the most complete success ; ^hat 
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% to say, thalt ihey jiad prevented wheat from 
•ev6r falliAt t»felof# -80^. a quarter; and tbefe 
calculkie wfc^t toust hati^ be^tl the djferct of 
*^ch a sl^te of thii3ig$ lipon^eVery cl^ of s6cr6ty, 
tipotl hVery itltei^ebt^ upda etety i^tibn of th^ 
mtiiitt(Mtyi If you ean but persa^e^foAr sJelVes, 
€6 mfl <^i-efally the argumettis on either liidl^; 
JF y cMi c^n but divest .yourselves of the ddsii^e ib 
rdiseoV^r truth in due direction rjjbtfa^i* than Ih 
iBoSotheri if, in sH6rt, yoh v^lil birt tevie^ jthte 
tSJitestion with linpiiriMity, I fefel the m^t 
petfe^i cdnftdence that you will v6ry sboh 
lue^in to^ ^ntertairi dctabts ujkM )t ; arid when 
dbtibtis liia^fe beten once awakteniBd, I aih 
^ij^fied that the «ame ptocesS, VeUicli 
changed Any o^h opiiiJoniS, will change ybUi^. 
Mdnthi^^ x)t perhaps years, may elapse, hfeforfe 
these opeVation^ cstii hfe effected ; bat the fbrcfe 
of truth is tdd grrat to b6 r^^ist^ Jong ; arid ^ 
I ^ibt i^re that the great teAjority of yon have 
fro v^ifeh to resist her, I fe^t equally satisfied 
tharf Wherever tiiith iis t6 be found, you will, in 
flie long futr, be found also. 
These pages ate add reused to' you by one who 
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iflierest but in common with you ; all 
his temporal wel&re is bound up with yours ; 
whatever is for ydur advafita|^e^ must conduce to 
his, and to that of those who are the most dear 
to hiw. He would not have presumed to tres- 
pass upon your indulgence, if he had not been 
dei^Iy iuprttwed with the interest which the 
millions of his countrymeii have in (he question, 
and if he had not felt it a duty to endeavour to 
excite your attention to it. The most anxious 
wish that he entertains updn public a^irs is, 
diat yotir attention may h6 so excited, as to 
induce ]you to consent' to the abolitioti of a 
system, which condemns you, and yotir coun- 
trymen^ to a qualified scarcity of the first 

necessary of life. 

> 
1 have the honour ta he. 

Fellow Countryinen^ 

Your most faithful friend land servant, 

MILTON. 

Mikan, February,. ISai. 
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TABLE A. 

Shewing the Wages tn May, and the difference between 
Wages and the price of two-thirds of a Bushel of Wheat. 



Year. 


Wag« 


1797 


7 


1798 


7 

- • 


1799 


7 


1800 

• 


,7 


1801 

• • 


10 


1802 


9 


1803 


10 


• * 

1804 


10 


1805 


10 0* 


1806 


10 . 


1807 

1 


10 


1808 


10 


1809 


10 


1810 


10 


1811 


12 


1812 


14 


1813 


14 





Price of bv^thirdfl 
of a bushel. 


Difference be- 
tween wages 
and piiee. 




4 


4 


• 

•• 
2 

> 


8 


^ 


4 


2 


2 


10 




6 


9 


1 


3 




9 


5 


2 


5 . '. 


• 


9 


10 

^ 4 




1 


3 




5 


7 


3 


5 


• 


4 


8 


. 6 


4 


•. 


5 





5 







7 


3 


2 


1 1 

9 




6 


7 


3 


5 




6 





4 







6 


6 


3 


6 


" 


8 





2 







8 10 


1 


2 




7 


10 


4 


2 




10 


e 


3 


6 


- 


9 


1 


4 


11 
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Year. 


Wages. 
•• d. 


Price of two-thirds 
of abudie].' 

s, d. 


Itifference be- 
tween wages 
and price. 
s, d. 


1814 


14 


6 1 


7 11 


1815 


12 


5 4 


6 8 


idlB 


11 . 


' .* 
6 S 


4 9 


1817 


12 


7 9 


4 3 


1818 


12 


7 


5 


1819 


12 


6 r 


5 11 


1820 


12 


^ ^ 


6 a 


1821 


10 


4 « 


; 5 6 


1822 


10 


3 8 


6 i 


1823 


9 


4 5| 


4 .6| 


1824 


10 


,S i 


4 8 


1825 


11 


5 8 


5 4 


1826 


11 


4 10 


6 2 


1827 


11 


4 8 


6 4 


1828 


11 


6 0. ' 


6 


1829 


11 


5 6 , 


5 6 



u 



T A B I/E B. 



Shewutff t/ie excess oj ^ Weeklyi V^P t^. ^^^f^i P^^ ^ 
pnc0 of tuHjhthMIs of a Bushel of Wkeatf Hffm an 
average of five years^ o(ne year kemg: respedmily added 

tOf and iubstracted from each preeedkkjuf cycle of fnt 

' ,^, . •• • 
years* 



Cycle ending 
In 1801 
1802 

1804 



Excess ofWages. 

11 

1 0^80 

1 O^BO^^^^^ 

2 3i80 



1815 



1:806 


3 


4,20 


1806 


3 


11,80 


1807 


4 


3*520 


1808 


3 


8,80 


1809 


3 


1,60 


1810 


2 


9,80 


1811 


2 


11,60 


1812 


2 


10,40 


1813 


3 


1,80 


1814 


4 


4 



5 5,20 



1 

Cycle ending 

III i8ie^ 

1817 

18W 

181*9^ 

182a 

1821 

1822 

1829^ 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 



ExeessdfU^gcc. 
5 6,60 
5 8,20 

5 8,60 

6 3,80 
St 3,40 
5r 5,20 
5 10,20 
5" 9,15 
5 6,15 
5 3,15 
5 4,95 
5 4,95 
5 8,40 
5 10,40 
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